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Missions 


A New Look 
at an Old Subject 


The ‘‘old subject" of our reflection today is —~as you might 
possibly have surmised —world missions. Whatever '‘newness"! our 
look at this subject may have is because you have called me to a 
job which forces me to try to grasp afresh the current meaning of 
this vast, infinitely proliferated and complex old subject. bayiey 
then, is an attempt to share with you some hunches and some con- 
victions about the total task which we face together. 

I believe that one phrase will serve to characterize this task: 
This is a time of reuniting what can no longer be left asunder. 


ii 


At this moment the most vivid illustration of this reuniting 
process is the moving together of world mission and world service. 
This is far more than simply an organizational gimmick thought up 
by management wizards. It reflects a steady, world-wide trend —not 
always recognized to be sure —and it comes out of a century of 
missionary history. 

After all, from the beginning Protestant foreign missions have 
been deeply involved in enterprises aimed at increasing the general 
welfare and at relieving emergency needs for food, clothing, shelter 
and medicine. Near East Relief after the First World War and China 
Relief during the 1930's and 1940's are well known examples of 
vast programs of emergency service primarily developed and admin- 
istered under mission auspices. 

Meanwhile, year in and year out missionary societies have been 
quietly working away at providing basic instruments of education, 
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medicine and conununity development for the general welfare of the 
areas in which they worked. This was particularly true of North 
American missions, following in the tradition of that commission 
given by the first American mission board to its first missionaries 
to the Pacific: '‘Aim at nothing short of covering these islands 
with fruitful fields and pleasant dwellings, and schools and 
churches, and raising up the whole people to an elevated state of 
Christian civilization.’’ The charter of the first American mission- 
aries sent to the Near East was equally broad. They were in- 
structed to ask themselves two questions: ‘‘What good can be 
done? And by what means?!’ 

It was, then} something of an accident of history that after the e ‘ 
sdhahd World War there developed a large world service enterprise — 
of the churches in separation from the program of missions. Several — 
factors conspired to bring this about. ‘ 

A small, though significant, program of aid to minority or i 
refugee or other distressed peoples in Europe had developed dur- 
ing the 1920's and grew during the unsettled 1930's and the war 
years. This was the nucleus of what has come to be a vast program — 
of ‘‘interchurch aid’’ and which differed from traditional missionary 
aid between churches by being directed not to younger churches 
needing help in their period of planting and initial growth but to 
mature churches in unusual circumstances of need. Then after the 
second World War the tremendous needs for reconstruction, relief 
and rehabilitation throughout Europe, where foreign missions had 
not operated, made it natural to expand this new instrument of i 
church aid into a very large service program. Through this prog 
great new resources became available, first through special can 
paigns in the churches and then through government grants, par- 
ticularly the donation of surplus commodities by the United St 
government. This meant that work was being done on ascale 
larger than missions had been accustomed to, and so new machii 

adapted to deal with the specialized tasks of relief, reconstruc 
and refugee services were created. ; 

European and, later, other churches in regions outside No lg 
America became increasingly committed to programs of general 
service to human need. This may have come partly because of 
experience with the small interchurch aid programs of the pre 
decades, partly because the World Council of Churches, fully 


operative after 1948, offered a ready instrument for such action on 
an ecumenical basis. With the development of flourishing econo- 
mies in Europe in the 1950’s and ‘60's very large sums became 
available from the churches for broader purposes than the tradi- 
tional European missionary enterprise had envisaged. 

As a result of these and other factors, there burst upon the 
ecumenical scene a new Christian force of tremendous dimensions: 
a vast, energetic enterprise of service and interchurch aid sub- 
stantially separate from the traditional missionary enterprise. No 
one can help rejoicing as this great new force substantially rein- 
forces the Christian factor in twentieth century history and 
touches the whole life of mankind in multifarious enterprises, 
ranging all the way from soup for the starving to grants for 
national Christian councils. 

At the same time we are forced to contemplate the prospect of 
a giant and increasing jumble of programs and relationships if 
these two streams of ‘‘/mission’’ and '‘interchurch-aid-and-service”’ 
continue to run in separate channels. In Europe there has been a 
tendency to conceive ‘‘mission‘’ in a rather narrowly evangelistic 
sense. In organizational terms, therefore, the Division of Inter- 
church Aid, Refugees and World Service has a mandate covering 
virtually all the action programs of the world church except 
evangelism. 

On this continent, by contrast, the comprehensive understanding 


of mission has persisted and expanded. Mission boards are involved 


not only with evangelism but with enterprises of all kinds for the 
welfare of the church and through the church for society at large. 
The vast bulk of interchurch aid programs are part of '‘missions’’, 
so far as North American churches are concerned. The mandate of 
the service organizations, by contrast, has been rather sharply 
limited to relief of physical need and a certain amount of general 
welfare program aimed directly at improving physical living 
standards. 

Obviously we are here involved in a criss-cross of terminology 
and program, pregnant with confusion, misunderstanding and 
possible friction. Obviously, too, one way to deal with this criss- 
cross is to unite the organizations of mission and service. What- 
ever project or program in the area of the church's outreach is 
thrown at us from East Asia or Geneva or the upper Limpopo 


Valley can then be fielded by a single organization and responded 
to with the total relevant resources of the American churches. An 
integrated policy and strategy is thus possible for the American 
churches. An integrated —and, therefore, we trust, helpful and 
effective —presence of the American churches in any given area 
overseas is likewise possible. 

There are those who have doubts about a step which recognizes 
in this organizational way the fact that the overseas ministry of 
the church is really one. Some think too close an association with 
missions will corrupt service —make it institutional, slow-moving, 
conservative, sectarian. Others fear the dire influence of an action- 
oriented, American-style, wide ranging service program upon the 
purity of missions which have learned to take younger churches 
seriously and to distrust the effects of mass injections of American 
abundance. To these fears one might respond that this is precisely 
one reason for reunion —that each side may learn afresh from the 
other some aspects of the multifarious wisdom which is essential 
in the complicated and sensitive business of Christian work over- 
seas. 

Another objection appears to go deeper. There is a view that 
mission and service are divided by a theological chasm. Mission 
is proclamation of the Gospel with the intention that ’’all men may 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and be saved,’’ in the words of 
the mandate of the Division of World Mission and Evangelism. This 
proclamation may be by word or by deed or a combination of both, 
but the intention is conversion. By contrast, service is the out- 
reach of Christian compassion and purpose with no ulterior motive 
except the welfare —in general human terms —of men in general. It 
has no converting intention. This is a very clear and sharp distinc- 
tion, verbally. But when one presses it for substance, difficulties 
begin to appear. 

How does one in fact proceed with that witness by word and 
deed which is intended to bring men to Christian faith? Does this 
not involve a strategy of generous service to felt human needs, a 
service whose witness-value would be vitiated the moment it 
became the explicit instrument of conversion? How many converts 
would be won by a mission hospital which did not appear to be 
doing a good job of healing for healing’s sake? Or, from the other 
side, has the church any time or energy for purely secular programs 


of social welfare which do not even bear the Christian label, let 
alone carry a distinctive Christian flavor? But the moment a 
service program does take on this distinctively Christian dimen- 
sion, it becomes a vehicle of witness and, inevitably, an invitation 
to a like discipleship. 

But the intention is different,‘‘ someone says. ‘’The mission- 
ary serves only for the sake of converting; the service representa- 
tive only for the human good he can do.’’ Again, an idea which is 
plausible enough in purely verbal terms but is utterly abstracted 
from the substantial reality of actual ministry. Is there any 
Christian engaged in service who does not wish for all those who 
observe his life and work the same kind of faith which has been 
given him? Can anyone be a real Christian and not wish all men to 
be such? On the other hand, | have known many educational, 
medical, agricultural and social work missionaries and seen them 
at work, and | have never known one whose concern did not 
sincerely embrace the full human need of those to whom he 
ministered as well as their more specifically spiritual needs. 
Unless we are to confine mission to verbal evangelism — which 
means largely ineffectual evangelism —there is no way of main- 
taining a clear distinction between mission and services on either 
practical or theological grounds. 


IT 


Just as we seem to be coming to the reunion of mission and 
service under the conviction that they can no longer be left 
sundered, so the same movement is occurring with respect to two 
other prime elements in the world ministries of the Christian com- 
munity: mission and church. Here the dialectic of union and 
separation is a bit more complex. The story might be sketched out, 
over-simply, like this: 

In the beginning was the mission from the West. Through its 
presence and its work the church came into being. It existed at 
first within the mission. The mission owned the property it used, 
hired and paid its workers, set the pattern of its life. The church 















grew, developing its own leadership and its sense of being one of 
the family of Christian communions in the oikumene. But for long 
generations the mission remained, increasingly distinct from the 
church but subsidizing it, providing it with resources in institu- 

tions and personnel. The mission tended to exercise a great deal 
of actual even if not explicit authority. It had money, experienced 
and forceful members —and there was the habit of deferring to the 
apostolic succession of missionaries. (In some cases the mission — 
and church were organizationally one from the beginning, but the 
fact of a Western missionary bloc within the church and the manner 
of its operation was not really very different from the situation 
where mission and church weré formally distinct.) 

Then there came a day when the conscience of the Western 
mission and the sense of selfhood in the younger church inter- 
sected, and both said, ‘‘Enough.'’ This existence of a foreign 
mission intact on the soil of another church became an affront to the 
dignity of the local Christians, an ineffective and even harmful 
remnant of Western imperialism. And so integration happened, and 
mission was dissolved in the body of the church. Missionaries 
came, not as of right at the behest of the sending board, to occupy 
influential positions in the organization of a mission, but by invi- — 
tation of the receiving church to become members and servants 
thereof. They were thought of as brother workers with and under 
their national colleagues. Projects and programs were initiated 
locally, by the church, and not in a board headquarters in the West 
nor in the closed councils of a mission body in the field. More and 
more the church expected financial grants from the related board 
to be made as a lump sum, to be distributed and used at its own 
discretion. Less and less did missionaries exercise any controls 
or even influence over the policy of the church, unless by a curious © 
reversal of roles they became leaders of nationalist party and 
policy within the church itself, more native than natives. ag 

Now although in one sense this was all done in the name of the 


the church grew beyond the mission compound. Spiritually, the — 
mission had withdrawn to board headquarters in North America, an 
leaving the church alone to work out its destiny overseas (with the 
aid of some members who happened to hold foreign citizenship « 


who took long vacations abroad every five years or so. And, more 
important, with the aid of large foreign subsidies for a program 
considerably beyond the capacity of local Christians to sustain.) 
Initiative, planning, decision, operation —the function of the church; 
response, confirmation, acquiescence, subsidy —the function of the 
mission. 

Such a position is quite impossible. The limits it places upon 
the potential stewardship of both mission and church are intolerable 
and cramping. The psychological strains it produces threaten the 
Christian graces. Last and least, but not negligibly, the effect of 
reducing the mission board to the role of collector and banker is 
ultimately disastrous in its effect upon the giving constituency in 
the West. 

How, then, do we reunite mission and church which have been 
separated so paradoxically by the effects of a devolution and 
integration which was intended to unite them (and in a formal way 
actually did so)? It would appear that the way to do so is, equally 
paradoxically, to recognize and accept their distinctness. Having 
done so, accepting the fact that the Western church or mission 
board cannot simply dissolve and become invisible within the 
younger church, the way is clear to a true unity of partnership. 
Both the church in Asia, Africa or Latin America and the related 
church in the West have their proper parts to play in the Christian 
mission in those regions. Indeed, they have a task to share in all 
regions. (There is no reason to limit the mission of the younger 
churches to traditional mission fields. The contribution of those 
Christian communities to the West is large and growing.) Partner- 
ship is to be exercised in all the functions of mission: planning 
and initiation of program, stewardship and financial support, 
decision-making about mission operations, contribution of per- 
sonnel, research and theological study. 

In all this one must assume, no doubt, a certain priority of 
responsibility —a seniority in partnership so to speak —for the 
church in the area where the mission is conducted. It is as 
unthinkable that foreigners, even foreign fellow-Christians, should 
dominate or even take precedence in the mission of the church in 
Nigeria or Indonesia as in New York or Switzerland. But having 
recognized the native priority in mission, let us equally recognize 
that the foreigner’s involvement must be responsible. That means 


taking responsibility for shared decisions about program, personnel 
and finance in which he has been invited to participate. In such 
honestly recognized and shared responsibility we shall rediscover 
a larger measure of that unity of church and mission which recent 
years have, in some respects, seen eroded. 

Lest all this be thought inappropriate coming from the mouth of 
a Western mission executive, let us hear from the pen of fifty 
Asian church leaders. '’The new patterns of mission into which we 
must move,’! said the Madras Situation Conference of last spring, 
‘involve new decisions and action on the part of the leaders of 
church [in Asia], church boards and councils, and of mission 
agencies. These decisions will in most cases be taken together, 
but it must be recognized that in the context of fraternal relation- 
ships between churches East and West initiative for change can 
come either from the local church or from a supporting church.'’ 
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We have seen unmistakable evidence of the trend to unite church 
and mission in genuine partnership after they have tended to get 
separated by the unexpected way in which an attempted integration 
has worked out. Now let us move on to a third instance of this 
trend toward reunion which we have been examining. What I am 
thinking of at this point is the reuniting of world ecumenicity and 
local ecumenicity. 

Perhaps it is too much to say that these two motifs have ever 
actually gotten separated. But I think we have tended to think of 
them separately, and those who have been interested in one have 
often cared little about the other. Enthusiasts for the great, world- 
wide ecumenical programs and organizations, the so-called 
‘‘“ecumaniacs’’, have tended to concentrate so much on Geneva and 
Evanston and Madras and New Delhi and New York and London 
that Jaffna and Dahomey andSingapore and the Nile and Potta- 
wattomie County have been relatively of little interest to them. 
Indeed, these persons have sometimes been curiously involved with 
policies in their own churches which have made it very difficult for 


Christians to get together in Pottawattomie or Fairfield County or 
in Hyderabad or Sumatra. Conversely, those who have felt that the 
only place where unity really counts is at the grass roots have 
tended to be a bit critical of global ecumenical maneuverings and 
perhaps unperceptive of their value and importance. The tension 
between those who are temperamentally globalists and those whose 
temperament is intensely localist has found a splendid area for 
expression in the sphere of ecumenical development. 

Since the New Delhi Assembly of the World Council of Churches, 
however, we have been seeing that this tension really pushes us to 
a deeper unity of these two approaches. That splendid statement 
on the unity we seek which New Delhi reconfirmed puts it beau- 
tifully: 

‘We believe that the unity which is both God's will and His 
gift to His Church is being made visible as all in each place who 
are baptized into Jesus Christ and confess him as Lord and 
Savior are brought by the Holy Spirit into one fully committed 
fellowship, holding the one apostolic faith, preaching the one 
gospel, breaking the one bread, joining in common prayer, and 
having a corporate life reaching out in witness and service to all 
and who at the same time are united with the whole Christian 
fellowship in all places and all ages in such wise that ministry 
and members are accepted by all, and that all can act and speak 
together as occasion requires for the tasks to which God calls His 
people.’’ 

This is precisely what is being proposed for concrete imple- 
mentation in the latest alphabetical designation to hit the eccle- 
siastical big-time: JAM, Joint Action for Mission. (There is also 
an insistent call for JAS from the other side of the house —Joint 
Action for Service, that is —and since it is well known that the 
best JAS is what comes forth from a JAM session, we can only 
anticipate a happy blending of these concepts, especially in the 
new Division of Overseas Ministries, which will have responsi- 
bility for both JAM and JAS.) 

We are cautioned that JAM is not easy to grasp. Yet I cannot 
myself doubt that it is really quite simple in essence. Its diffi- 
culty lies on the practical level —primarily at the point of the will 
required to make the required changes contrary to vested interests 
and secondarily at the point of the wisdom, skill and patience 


requisite to work out the concrete steps which must be taken. 

What JAM means may be concisely summarized in three steps: 

e The churches within an area, with their related missionary 
agencies, together survey the needs and opportunities confronting 
them in the area and the total resources available to meet them, 
Resources means both the men and money available locally and 
from foreign sources. And the process of survey will require a most 
difficult and precious sacrifice from people whose instincts of dis- 
cretion, prudence and privacy are highly developed —the sacrifice 
of secrecy about what resources are really available. 

e This process of survey should be followed by consultation of 
the churches and mission bodies in the area to develop a plan for 
real and effective redeployment of resources in the light of agreed 
goals. 

e Note now how very local this kind of ecumenicity is. 

As Bishop Newbigin, among others, has tirelessly reiterated, this 
is something which begins with a local area and is supposed to 
affect the work of mission in that area. It is not intended to develop 
grandiose world-wide strategies and organizations. It is a matter 
for South India or Mindanao or Tanganyika or greater Philadelphia. 
It is a practical way of getting quite specific and concrete action 
in a definite and limited area, one which in some respects is a 
natural unit for mission. Here we perceive an echo of the New 
Delhi phrase about ‘all in each place.’’ 

What, however, the JAM document of the Division of World Mis- 
sion and Evangelism and the warnings of Bishop Newbigin and 
others do not fully express is the degree to which such local 
ecumenical action for mission requires ecumenical recommitment 
and redeployments at far more general levels —on the scale of con- 
tinents, regions and even the world. Just as general ecumenicity 
without concrete local expression is vacuous, so local ecumenicity 
without the concurrent participation of bodies far across the seas 
in the same kind of joint action will probably be abortive. 

Take an instance from an area in India which has become famous 
for its ecumenical pioneering. In South India there exists one of the 
great pioneering ventures in Christian unity. Into the Church of 
South India a decade or more went churches from Episcopal, Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian and Congregationalist backgrounds. It did not 
succeed in uniting all the non-Roman Christians of its area, but it 
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did pretty well in creating a beautiful mosaic of churches bent on 
unity. Yet each piece of that mosaic —each diocese of the Church 
of South India —also had continuing relationships with the Western 
churches and mission boards from which it had originally sprung 
and with which it had long been linked through financial grants 
and missionary personnel. From all over America and Britain these 
many lines of influence, representing varying traditions, policies, 
financial capacities, theological and social attitudes, streamed in 


upon the parts of what was trying to become a single Indian church. 


The problem is obvious! The Church of South India is being pulled 
to pieces. As a result, policies are being framed which will pro- 
vide for real joint action in South India by most, if not all, of those 
overseas churches involved there. 

So it is that joint action for mission locally must be matched by 
joint commitment and planning and action internationally. All of 
this has the most extraordinary significance, of course, for the 
Division of Foreign Missions and the Division of Overseas 
Ministries-to-be, as well as for our friends in the Interboard Com- 
mittees, the Division of World Mission and Evangelism and the 
Division of Interchurch Aid, Refugees and World Service. It means 
that, at the least, we shall have to make sure that the way we 
operate on this end of the mission does not block or corrupt or 
vitiate what ought to be done on the business end of joint action 
for mission. That will almost surely involve readiness to do more 
joint planning and administering right here in New York and Nash- 
ville and Chicago than we are accustomed to. Even the most sin- 
cerely and intelligently ecumenical among us is tempted to be 
ecumenical all alone, so to speak, to reach out across the seas in 
a genuine impulse of partnership but to do so without reference to 
sister boards and churches here —who are likely to do the same 
thing. And so the play of diverse and powerful forces from the 
West upon sensitive local areas overseas becomes, unwittingly, a 
way of polarizing them and discouraging the impulses of the 
Christian communities there really to join their forces for better or 
worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and in health. 

Precisely what this imperative for international ecumenicity 
calls for in organizational terms I do not know. Certainly it means 
increasing persistence in relating ourselves to one another here in 
the United States. There are those who suggest that we have 


arrived at a point where all interchurch relations in service and 
mission ought now to be cleared, and perhaps to a larger extent 
channelled, through some organ of the World Council of Churches. 
What then becomes the most useful role and service of a body like 
the Division of Foreign Missions? I suspect that for the next ten 
years this will be the primary organizational problem with which we 
shall be wrestling, once we have gotten the Division of Foreign 
Missions and Church World Service well-hitched into harness and 
pulling happily together. 

Thus far we have been documenting with significant examples a 
persistent and prevailing trend in missionary action today: a trend 
toward the reunion of what has been improperly separated. We have 
seen this in the case of the two streams of ‘‘mission and service’, 
in the relations of ‘‘mission and church’’, and finally in the correla- 
tion of ‘‘local and international ecumenicity’’. These are highly 
important movements, I believe, and the sensitive and intelligent 
working out of their implications will occupy much of the best 
thought of our Division of Foreign Missions community for years 
Le’ come: 
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At the same time there is something just a bit frustrating about 
all this. What we have been talking about is after all a matter of 
housekeeping. It means better management of activities and 
resources now in being. We are redeploying and reorganizing and 
reshaping a program in mission which we already have. Now house- 
keeping is terribly important. As any husband knows, and some 
wives too, it can mean the difference between survival and bank- 
tuptcy. Moreover, housekeeping can be one of the great creative 
arts. 

But good missionary housekeeping is not enough. What and 
where are the breakout areas? How are we to penetrate beyond the 
present range of mission which shuts us into a declining percentage 
of Christians in the human race? 

In staff discussion the other day I discovered that my colleagues, 


a very wise, experienced, devoted and altogether admirable group, 
seemed to agree that so far as geographical expansion in the 
classic sense is concerned missions have come to the end of the 
road. We have arrived at the point which the American nation 
reached about 1890~—the disappearance of the physical frontier. 
The end of the era of free homestead land and the open West 
initiated the American culture into a period of profound readjust- 
ment, which is not yet over. In similar fashion we probably have 
yet to come to terms with the changes which we shall have to 
make if the physical frontiers of foreign missions are indeed gone. 

Upon this surmise let me make three comments. 

First, with all my respect for my colleagues, | am not sure that 
they really know whether the physical frontiers of missions are 
gone or not. I don't think anyone knows where the frontiers are, 
really. We are all operating on the basis of hunches, drawn from 
generalized experience and conversation and reading. But precise 
knowledge about where the frontiers of world evangelism are, what 
they are like and what they require in personnel and methods is, I 
suspect, not really part of our equipment. We have been playing in 
the area of research. We need to get down to work, and we need to 
do so together for there can be little significance in denomina- 
tionally fragmented research. Will the new Division of Overseas 
Ministries be equipped with the kind of research center which will 


help us to do a responsible job of planning for mission and service? 


Whether or not we make that investment may tell us more about the 
future of our enterprise than any other organizational decision we 
make about the Division during the year of rebuilding just ahead. 
Second, we shall not quite know what to do with the data which 
our research provides until we make some fundamental decisions 
about what we are really trying to do. After a stimulating but 
somewhat ambiguous discussion of criteria for mission policy, one 
unusually honest friend said to me: '’The trouble is that none of 
us really wants to face this question. We are all too vulnerable. 
We all have pet programs which we know won’t stand up to any 
seriously formulated criteria, and we can’t bear to have them 
judged and found wanting.'’ That is one way to put the issue. 
Another might be this: Are we willing to budget a very substantial 
percentage of our resources —say 20 percent —for new program, 
tisk program, not only research but actual exploration on the basis 


of research? This is a time of heavy pressure on budgets, when in- 
come barely enables us to keep up with current program costs. 
Therefore, we face here a critical challenge. It means establishing 
priorities which will, in effect, call for the sharp cut-back, if not 
the elimination, of some things which we are now doing. Unless we 
bring to our thinking and planning a fundamental commitment to 
sacrifice-like that, we may as well save the time and money which 
would go into research and planning. That investment would be 
fruitless without a willingness to make program investments 
honestly compatible with it. 

There is another investment, however, which is far more funda- 
mental than research or program venture. Last summer on the way 
home from my Beirut assignment | was able to stop for a few hours 
at the Community of Taize in France. As many of you know, this is 
that remarkable contradiction in terms: a monastic community con- 
stituted by vows of celibacy, poverty and obedience, and yet 
squarely within the Reformation tradition. One is drawn by a power 
in this community which has nothing to do with style of dress or 
mode of liturgy, a power which I should suggest is that of gay and 
radical dedication to Christ and His mission in the world. Part of 
their mission is discharged by sending out brothers to work as wage 
earners in working class surroundings or to serve in Algerian slums 
and German student centers, to parishes for pastoral services or to 
centers for aid to refugees or social reconstruction. An even larger 
part, perhaps, of their outreach is carried on right in Taize. Thou- 
sands come here week after week to visit, to observe, to learn, to 
meditate, and to listen. To all these a witness is made of what the 
Christian faith in its integrity and intensity might mean. Here is © 
an enactment of what Canon Warren meant when he spoke of the 
necessity for witness to be set in a ‘demonstrating community’’. 

The one thing to which the twentieth century will pay no atten- 
tion is routine religion, faith which exists because there is an 
endowment of money or habit or bureaucracy to sustain it. The com- 
petition of the flesh and the world, and one must add in view of 
what we have seen within the past weeks, the devil, is far too 
strong for such pallid and secondhand faith. It is like the picture in 
the gospel: ‘‘Which of you desiring to build a tower (and what won- 
derful towers we try to build in missions) does not first sit down and 
count the cost? Salt is good, but if salt has lost its taste, how shall 
its saltiness be restored?” 


